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CHATS 


WITH NURSE. 


7T Tinfn being good, from the nurse’s pocket, is safely 
0f J kd l&er, fnd the teeth are in peril; but the harm 
m/ora ba d l , EATING BETWEEN MEALS. Not one 

oersorOn a mUlion can stand that : the stomach requires rest 
and consideration if it is to escape the mtsenes of dyspepsia. 
The nurse who bribes a child into being good by keeping a 
private supply of sweets is doing a cruel wrong : preparing 
injury to health, trouble for parents, and sickly days when 
,he little ones will be called ‘ bad to do with ‘A bit of 
, _ j ^wpptie then is kind onlv tn 




“Do not forget Janet, that after a quickly digested meal,— 
say a fish dinner, or a meal where ‘ a monkey has climbed up 
the back,’— a child may be ‘hungry cross,’ and not know 
‘what ails.’ Then is the time to use your discretion and 
hurry up the next meal, or give the child a drink of milk. 
Just then, indeed, is the time when a bit of mother’s whole- 
some chocolate would not be out of place, for more reasons 
than one, for it would have good chance of passing rapidly 
away into the blood near a meal-time, and is very feeding 
and warming. 

“ I have kept you a long time, cook, but I know you will 
now be doubly interested in keeping us all healthily fed,’ 
said Mrs. Ernest as she rose to leave the nursery. 

“Thank you, ma’am, I’ve enjoyed the lesson, and you shall 
have hidden milk, and nice brown bread : I’ll see to that. 
Good-night, ma’am.” 


AUNT MAI’S BUDGET. 

By Mrs. Francis F. Steinthal. 

My Dear Children,— This is a holiday month, and 
probably some of you are wondering what new game you 
can invent that will last a long time. Shall I tell you of a 
game that some little children made up and played for a 
fortnight, daily, quite lately r They had been shipwrecked 
on a desert island, and had almost next to nothing with them ; 
so they got pieces of wood and carved for themselves plates, 
dishes, knives, forks, spoons; boats, so as to get to other 
islands for food ; and needles and pins out of thorns. They 
made a hut in the garden, and constructed umbrellas of large 
leaves. Cups were made of leaves fastened together with 
thorns. They had many adventures with wild Indians, who 
occasionally surprised them. Could you not invent many 
more useful articles r 

Wishing you all a very, very happy holiday, 

Your loving 

Auntie Mai. 


Competitions. 

Next month Dolly’s best dress will be taken. 

Queen Elizabeth to be dressed, and Illustrations of the Tale. 
No work will be done this month. 


Our Little Cooks. 

I. Scones . — Rub four ounces of butter into a pound of 
Hour, and add a pinch of salt and a tea-spoonful of ba ing 
powder. Mix to a light paste with milk. Knead the doug 
a little, roll it out till about a third of an inch thick, and cut 
it into three-cornered pieces, each side being a iou 
four inches long, or they can be made into a round l shape. 
Put the scones on a floured tin, and bake in a qui • 

n. Cauliflower. Cauliflower can e ther be a c 
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and as fresh as possible. Cut away all the green leaves, but 
be careful not to break the flower. Lay the cauliflower head 
downwards in cold water, with plenty of salt, and let it stand 
in the salt water for several hours before it is to be boiled. 
jd a ve ready a large saucepan full of boiling water, throw a 
table-spoonful of salt into this, let it boil a minute and skim 
it carefully. Put in the cauliflower head downwards and 
keep it so, and do not put the lid on the satccepan. Boil gently 
till the centre of the flower is quite tender. When ready take 
it up with a slice, let all the water drain well from it, and lay 
it on a hot vegetable dish, flower upwards; keep it hot 
while you make the sauce.. Melt an ounce of butter in a 
small stewpan, stir in a dessert-spoonful of flour, and beat 
the mixture over the fire with the back of a wooden spoon 
till it is quite smooth and well cooked ; add gradually a gill 
of milk, and keep stirring till the sauce is smooth ; stir in a 
pinch of salt and the yolk of an egg. Cover the cauliflower 
with the sauce and serve. 


Our Little Pets. 


Rabbits. II. 

Ihe best way for beginners to stock their hutches is b> 
buying six or eight young rabbits from seven to ten week: 
old. At this age they ought to be bought for fourpence or 
sixpence each ; but be sure they are all in good health. I 
\ve cared for, they will soon become tame and grow fat 
re are many kinds, more or less valuable, but we advisi 
} to bu\ ordinary coloured or white rabbits, such as tak< 
Thp « a i nC 'i V\ 6 ^ <d gian Hare Rabbit grows to a great size 
trnnvth 6W i° P u 1S a P ° int insisted on b y fanciers. It is a 
forms n Skin ° f thG neck or chest > a "d when perfec, 

to sleep SU ^° rt t0 C ^ n t ^ le ra kbit when sitting down 

the evenina- nUS A be fe< | re fs ul *rly, early in the morning and in 
handful „|C, A T* Pan °* bran and oats twice dail y> a 
dar Green LT Carr °' S ' tUrnipS ' P»™ips ( varied day by 

gathered „ ve r „t h r^d”“ W ' *“ giVe " WCt ’ b “' sb ° uld * 

Pan as soon as ih ’ • ^ 1Ven spangly. lake away the 

°n ai lhe mea * over. Cold tea leaves with meal 
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r > , , . ePsk ’ aPso S re y peas that have been soaked over-night. 

j i r< <|uire no water as a rule, except a doe with babies, 
and she must have a small quantity. 

nflvirp °o CpSeases ’ though I hope you will not need my 
w _ XOt 1S caused b y eating decayed or unwholesome 
vegetable matter. Ihe animals get thin, and break out in 
sores on ears and nose. Food must be altered to dry bread 
toasted, crushed beans, split peas, oatmeal, and a sprig or 
oWO of sage, thyme or marjoram. Give also a small quantity 
of water that has been boiled and allowed to get cold. 

Pot-belly is caused by too much wet food ; give dry hay 
corn, &c. Red water caused by sour food ; give dandelion 
roots, leaves and endive. For diarrhoea give baked potato 
skins, oats, and ship’s biscuits broken small. Liver complaint, 
known by the short, hard breathing of the animal, is not 
dangerous, as it occurs in fat, healthy animals, still you had 
better have the rabbit killed. Cold in the head, or snuffles, 
is caused by damp. Remove any wet hay or bedding ; give 
the invalid warming food, such as bran, oats and aromatic 
herbs. 

1 he hutches must be cleaned out every day, and fresh 
sand and hay laid down. Cabbage, lettuce, parsley, endive, 
dandelion, pea-pods, clover, wild or sheep’s parsley, and 
many other greens in moderation, are most valuable to rabbit 
keepers. I shall be delighted to give help or advice to any 
of my young friends. 

M. Hoysted, 

Billericay, Essex. 


FRISKY GIPSY. 

A Story for Children, by Emma Cooper. 

She was one of Bess’s fillies ; you remember her, don t you r 
She was bright bay, with a black mane, tail, and muzzle, 
and black on her legs — like my black stockings. Her name 
was Gipsy. Well, Gipsy lived in a lovely field with her 
mother, five cows, and three calves. She was rising three, 
which means, she was three years old. 

Now I must tell you a little about the field, first, it was 
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very large— twenty-two acres. It was divided across by 
costs and rails, with a gate in one corner. One half Was 
not to be eaten, but was left to grow until it was ready to 
be cut for hay. Then the mowers came quite early on a 
fine June morning to cut it. I knew when I awoke that 
they were cutting the grass. I could hear the sound of the 
hone as they sharpened their scythes. I got up that morning 
as quickly as I could. I always wanted to see if there were 
any larks’ nests, wild bees’ nests, snakes, or slow worms, 
found in the long grass. I generally found something. This 
year a long grass snake, quite a yard long, and a bee’s nest, 
l.r.-ft. be linlp roof of bright trreen moss, and two little holes 


at the top for the bees to come in and out. 

One year, I must tell you, I found a corncrake’s nest. I 
saw it just in time to prevent the mow r ers cutting her head 
off. I asked them to leave the long grass all round the 
nest, which they did. Every morning afterwards for many 
mornings I used to go and see if she was all right. Yes ! 
there she was. I could just see her head and bright black 
eye in among the buttercups and clover. I watched her 
until the little ones came out of the eggs, but one morning 
when I went down she had gone, with all her seven little 
ones. One of our men told me she had taken them up to 
a cornfield on the bank. I think what he said was true, 
as that same night I could hear her calling “ crake, crake, 
crake, crake,” quite cheerfully and happily, from in among 
the yellow corn. 

Well, after the grass was cut, all the tenants came ; men, 
women, boys, and girls, all nicely dressed, and the women 
and girls with clean white aprons, to help shake out the 
grass with their forks. Then they let it lie all over this 
half of the field to dry. lhe next day thev all came again 
\\ith their forks and rakes. After well turning and shaking 
it up well over their heads in the air, they raked it into 
long rows, and after that they made it into haycocks, lhen 
the fun began. We all had tea in the field together ; home- 
made bread and butter, jam sandwiches, plum cake, thick 
with plums and currants, and lots of tea. Then Bess was 
put into the cart, and the cart loaded, and a splendid rick 
made. My brothers and sisters and I watched them load 
an un oad, then we rode back in the empty cart into the 
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field to help reload again. When the rick was finished it 
was thatched with straw, and kept for Bess, Gipsy, and the 
cows, when the cold weather and snow came, when they 
could not be out all day and night in the field. 

This is all I have to say about this half of the field, except 
that the horses and cows were allowed to go in it to graze 
after the hay was got in, and the field had had a little rest 
to allow the young grass to grow again. Now I must tell 
you about the other half of the field, and then I must tell 
you about frisky Gipsy. 

lhe other half of the field, as I said before, was where 
Gipsy lived with her mother and the cows. It is really a 
lovely field, I am looking at it now while I am writing. Gipsy 
is looking over the white gate leading into the front lawn, 
but she cannot see me, and she has no idea I am going to 
tell you all I know about her. 

First of all, I must say the grass is beautiful to eat, so 
green and fresh. There are large trees standing in one 
clump, and there is a splendid ash lower down — one of the 
largest 1 have ever seen. Under these trees Bess, Gipsy, 
and the cows often go, sometimes to get out of the scorching 
mid-day sun, and heat, and away from the flies, and some- 
times to take shelter from the storms and rain. So the 
trees add very much to their comfort. Then on the right 
and left of the field are fir plantations, which keep the cold 
winds off in the spring and autumn. At the bottom is a 
dell with a fir plantation too, but this does not interfere with 
the distant view of the blue sea, between the bluer distant 
hills, stretching far, far away. I often feel I should like 
to walk, and walk, and climb over those hills, and wonder 
if I did where I should come to. Nurse says I should come 
to nowhere, and I should soon want to come back again, 
but father says it is only six miles to the sea o\et those 

hills, as the crow flies. . ..... 

Well, there are often rooks feeding in this field. 1 us 
year two carrion crows came. I do wish 1 couh get one 
of their eggs for my collection. I know' the carrion crows 
from the rooks by their black beaks, and their only going 
about in twos, and their funny call, lhen two magpies 
come sometimes, and water-wag-tails, blackbirds, thrus _ es 
and often robins, who find such long worms, and are obliged 
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to stand tiptoe to pull them out of the ground. ( )ne evening 
I saw a plover fly across, calling so loudly “ peewit, peewit.” 
I have found all sorts of nests in the fir trees round the field ; 
thrushes, blackbirds, chaffinches, hedge sparrows, and once 
a gold-crested wren’s. 1 often want to take the egg s> but 
I will not. I take one egg out of each nest, which is enough 
for my collection, and the birds are not made unhappy by 
losing their homes and little ones. 

Well, now about the flowers. There are almost too many 
to tell you of. There is the finest Scotch thistle this year 
I have ever seen — quite three feet high, and thick with its 
prickly leaves, and full of its purple blossoms, and its seed 
down, which flies away directly they are ready to sow them- 
selves elsewhere to come up again next year. Then there 
are of course buttercups and daisies, knapweed, white and 
red clover, cuckoo pint, sorrell, hemlock, red campion, and 
ragged robin, and sometimes mushrooms, which you can 
tell from toadstools by their thick stem, nice smell, and the 
easy way you can peel the outside skin off the little umbrella 
top. There is one tree I forgot to mention — the holly tree, 
with its dark green leaves, scarlet berries, and white bark. 
We used to cut its branches for walking sticks, and when 

they were peeled and polished, what sticks they were none 

could beat them. 


\ow I think this is all I can tell you about the field where 
Gipsy lived. Oh ! by-the-bye, there was a gate which was 
always left open, which leads to a pond, where all could go 
at any time to drink. 

Now you would think Gipsy would be as happy as any 
lly could. She had everything around her to make her so. 
Iler mother was company for her, and the cows and calves 
genera y grazed aw ay fi ora her ; anyhow, there was plenty 
of room for all, and plenty to eat for all. But although she 

u'as happy, she used to grumble and say to herself: “There 
is no fun in this old field.” 

tb 1 fi G n She f ll0ped aS fast as she cou ld round and round 
^ 6 C Iy. am m anC ^ ° Ut arn °ng the cows and calves, 
making them get up just as they had lain down, or stopped 

She run do ? Were en j°>' in S ‘heir dinner. Then 

of Duchtss an ' and kicked “P her J ust in front 
Duchess and her calf, nearly kicking her nose. Duchess 
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and ought to have been ,reat7d 

Gipsy said to herself: -1 won't treat her kindly, she is 
so heavy, and makes such a fuss with her calf, little red 

U Sn, ln ? „ have no P atlence with any cow so silly." 

en when the cows and calves went to the pond to drink 
Gtpsy galloped after them, drove them from one end of the 
pom to the other, pawed the water in front of their faces 
splash, ng ,t all over them, and in their eyes, so that they 
could not see for some minutes, and making them very hot 
and uncomfortable, by pushing and hustling them about. 
The more she seemed to worry and tease the cows and 
calves, and her mother, the better Gipsy was pleased. She 
said it was more fun. 

Daisy just now was lying down resting, when she heard 
the thud, thud, of Gipsy's hoofs galloping round the field. 

( )h, dear! said Daisy, u how that clatter of Gipsy's hoofs 
makes my head ache. How 1 wish I could have a little 
peace." 

But Gipsy saw Daisy lying down, and was determined 
to disturb and annoy her; thinking only of herself, and 
quite unmindful of the comfort of others. So she galloped 
up to her, made her get up, and drove her along in front 
of her half round the field, laughing all the while at Daisy's 
distress and clumsy running. 

Well, one day the cows and calves had a talk together, 
and said Gipsy's conduct was unbearable — so selfish, so 
noisy, and so worrying. Duchess said something must be 
done to put a stop to it, as although no field could be 
pleasanter to live in, yet Gipsy's conduct made a happy 
place unhappy. At this all the cows consented, and Gipsy 
could not think what all the bellowing was about. Ihen 
she thought perhaps Duchess's calf had been taken away 
from her, and put under the net in the market cart. “ Serve 
her right," said Gipsy “ if her calf has gone. I hope it has, 

* A A 1 3 9 


just to vex her." 

But that was not the reason of the noise. Gipsy did not 
know, but the cows did. Daisy, being the second cow of 
importance in the field, said she thought Gipsy ought to 
be tossed. Duchess said “ Yes, but who is to do it r She 
is so frisky, never still a minute, and so large and hea\}, 
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"777^ ** Daisy said it did seem impossible under 

and kick * * • duchess said if Gipsy could not be 

she could be well horned, and she would do it. The 
h , f now was to get the opportunity. Duchess said oppor- 
wnity always came if the cows would only watch. So they 

all promised to watch. . , , 

Well one day when all the cows and calves and the two 

horses were in the field, they saw a man with a red cap on, 
and a straw bag on his back, holding a saw, some nails, 
a hammer, and a plane, and carrying some poles, come to 
the gate of their field. He looked at the fastening, and the 
wooden bars, then he shut the gate. Gipsy saw him, and 
of course could let nobody be, so she trotted up to the gate 
snorting, and tossing her head up and down. 

Duchess and Daisy saw him, and said to each other “Gipsy 
is at the gate and cannot get through, if we all make a rush 
for the gate, in the confusion one of us will be able to horn 
Gipsy, if we all try.” So the cows and calves were all 
collected together and told what to do. Duchess was to 
give the word of command. 

“ Milk, butter, cheese, and away ! ” said Duchess, and off 
she went herself, and all the cows and calves with their 
tails stuck up in the air as stiff as pokers, and with a knot 
tied at the end of each, made as fast as their legs could 
carry them for the shut gate. They surrounded Gipsy at 
the back. She could not get through the gate, and Duchess 
ran at Gipsy, and with her long sharp horn, horned her deep 
into her flank, making a terrible wound, and spoiling her 
beautiful coat, making her lame for a long time through 
the pain in her hind leg. 

Then Father came and said no doubt Gipsy had worried 
the cows, or she would not have been hurt. He said she 
must be taken away from the field and broken in. He sent 
for Will, the Jockey, who came and caught her by the mane, 
and put on her a rope bridle. How she did plunge and 
rear, but it was no use. She was not allowed to go back 
to the field, but with a large wooden cross, called a dumb 
jockey, fastened on her back, she was led about the lanes 
and dusty roads, and then she was put into a cart and made 
to fetch a load of coals. 

The blacksmith was sent to for Duchess, and he put an 
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iron sort of pepper-box top on the top of her sharp horn. 

tying to put one on the other horn, he broke the top, so 
she had to go about for some time with a broken horn, bound 

ofThe Ield. rag ’ ^ bad f ° r the h ^d cow 

• The P ! aCe is healed up now on Gipsy’s flank, but there 
is a 3ad scar left. Father was guing to keep her for our 

V ?7ri7V 7^ t0 ^ With US > until s he was quite 
old, like her good mother, old Bess, but now he is going 

to send her on Saturday to the Horse Fair, with a ticket 
on her tail, to be sold. 

She was sold, and the man who bought her took her to 
London, and she is now a cab horse. When you come home 
from school for your holidays next time, and if the cab horse 
has a bad scar on her left flank, you will know it is Gipsy. 
Poor Gipsy! we often think of her, and wonder whether 
she ever thinks of us, and her old home in the beautiful 
field. She might have been there now if she had thought 
a little of the feelings and happiness of those she lived with. 


“JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY.” 

By Phoebe Allen , Author of ‘ ■ Playing at Botany P “ Two Little Victims f etc . , etc. 

Chapter IX. 


“ Oh ! who will soar aloft with me, 

’Midst roots that grow in air? 

Oh ! who will up and follow me, 

To visit orchids rare ? 

The land roots, they have had their say, 
The water roots as well; 

But parasites and epiphytes 
Have still their tale to tell.” 


“ Hallo,” cried Jack, 
that's Fun singing to 


waking up next morning, “why 
the tune of ‘ Who will o er the 


Downs with me ? ’ " 

“On the contrary," retorted Bun, “its to the tune of 
‘ Who will o'er the UpsV for it’ll be a case to-day of here 
we go, up, up, up. We’re going amongst the air plants 

you know." 

“ Then have we finished with the other roots r asked Jill. 


VOL. vi. — .no. 7. 
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“They’ve finished with us for the present, said Fun, 
“and are anxious to return to their ‘banks and braes.’ 
They’ve had rather a long W-holiday you see.” 

“But we’ve heard nothing about bulbs and tubers,” 

said Jack. „ 

“ They’ll meet us when we go stem-stalking, said F.O., 

“bulbs and tubers are not roots, and do not sit in the 
House as such, with the other honorable Members of this 
Parliament.” 

“Yet, as a matter of fact,” interposed the gentleman of 
that name, “ you might mention that tubercules — very different 
from tubers remember — is the name given to the roots of 
Dahlias and many kinds of Orchids and Lilyworts. These 
tubercules are fleshy lobes, really root fibres, which have 
swollen up to an egg-shaped knob, and serve their owners 
as underground store-rooms, in which they hoard the food 
for the rest of the plant. The fasciculated, or bundle-like, 
roots of a Dahlia have many lobes ; so has the root of our 
common meadow Orchis. But, as our Orchid lecturer has 
aerial roots himself, he will probably not refer to his more 
low-bred relations.” 

“Besides which, he won’t have time,” said F.O., “for the 
Ivy and the Mistletoe have to speak too. As the Ivy starts 
from the foot of the tree — the grand old royal oak is kindly 
playing the part of host to these two first lecturers — he will 
address us first, followed by the Mistletoe, who will speak 
from one of the branches a little higher up. By the way, 
it s very rare to see Mistletoe on an oak tree — only two oaks 
in England, both in Hertfordshire, entertain Mistletoe. 
Apple, I horn, Time, and Poplars are their favourite trees. 
They shun Beeches, Birches, and Planes.” 

And after the Mistletoe the Orchid will say a few words, 

in an airy way you know,” said Fun ; “ but we shall have 

to go to the other side of the House for that. But now, 

I say, let s order our wings and be off, for time is flying if 

we’re not, and the Ivy is a crooked kind of fellow, with 
a good many twists in his temper. Ah ! here comes the lift 
to start us on our upward career; the first landing stage 
will be up amongst the oak’s branches somewhere.” 

“Oh! we’ll all be ‘Jacks in the Green,”’ cried the 
children ; and they all began to play such games amongst 



Ivye is soft and meeke of speech,” says the old song, 
and it was a very soft little voice that presently spoke 
from the foot of the oak tree. 

“Im old, so old, my children,” it began, “that I should 
have thought everyone in the whole world knew all about 
me. My English name of Ivy comes from the old Saxon, 
Ifig— you can see a trace of that in the German, Epheu— but 
I began life, in the sunny Greek land, as Kissos, and had 
a village in Greece called after me, and ever since those early 
days I have always taken part in all great festivals— heathen 
first, and then Christian— and I feel sure that I always shall 
be an universal favourite, because my great virtue is constancy 
I am ready to share your joys, but I brighten your shady 
places too, and if I deck your festal halls, I clothe your 
crumbling and time-worn walls as well. But there, I had 
almost forgotten that it is about my root you are waiting 
to hear. Well, as you know, the roots of most plants grow 
in soil or water, but some there are who send out roots from 
their stem into the air, and are therefore called aerial, or air 
roots ; and I’ve been asked to address you because I have 
the simplest kind of air roots, and also because, having both 
soil and air roots, I form a kind of link between the down- 
stair and upstair roots. I set out in life by taking root in 
the soil, at the foot of this oak, and it is this root that 
supplies me with all the soil-food necessary for the support 
of my plant, and from which — as in all other plants my 
stem was developed. But presently I set to work to put out 
other rootlets from my stem, those short, rough, rust\ 
fibres, you know, which look like some shaggy creature's 
claw, but sometimes they are soft and pale, like little 
earthmen’s wee fingers. These roots are known to botanists 
as adventitious roots. Remember that term. The> serv ® 
as little fasteners to the objects over which I dim , an 
thus they fulfil one of the chief duties ot a root, name y, 
that of fixing the plant to the substance on u m 1 it a ro\\s. 
But they take up no food from that substance They get 
nothing out of the tree or the wall upon which they fas en 
themselves, collecting their own nourishment rom t e air 
which surrounds them, and therefore when folks ignoran 
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ones that is— speak of me as ‘ living on ’ other trees, they 
mistake my case. I live with the trees, but not on them, as 
I keep a balance of my own at my bank, namely, with my 
underground soil root, from whom I draw all I need for my 
own support. Pray remember that, and try and copy me i n 
always clothing others’ defects with my kindly foliage, and 
seeking to beautify the old and unsightly. 1 grow on all 
trees except the beech ; we’ve never been friends. ‘ I V y e 
is green, with colours bright of all trees, best is he,’ sings 
the old poet, and that is so exactly the truth that there’s 
nothing more for me to say, so good-bye, my little Jacks 
in the green.” 

“The Mistletoe hangs higher up on the tree, 

So climbing to hear him is rather a spree,’’ 

piped Fun, to the tune of the Mistletoe Bough, by way 
of filling up the interval occasioned by the change of 
lecturers and position, but before he reached the next line 
the Mistletoe began his address. Oh ! his was an odd voice ; 
deep and rugged, like the roaring of the wintry winds through 
mighty forests. 

“ It’s for all the world,” whispered Fun, “ as if his stem 
had served as a phonograph for centuries, and was repeating 
all the notes and chords that have ever been played in the 
wands’ orchestra ” 

“ Y° u all know my claims on your veneration and respect,” 
began the speaker ; “ every history book teaches you those, 
and these silver locks — berries you call them — witness to my 
antiquity. But, because I am a parasite, which means that 
I prey upon the juice of other plants, folks think badly of 
me. W ell, my business to-day is not to defend what I do, 
but to tell you how I do it ; so listen : When my seed was 
flung on this rough oak bark, instead of crying for a warm, 
soft soil or water bed, my wee root inside the seed said: 
‘never mind, I’ll make my way in the world somehow,’ and 
thereupon one tiny, threadlike claw pierced through the 
seed-coat, and curved itself towards the tree. This was my 
radicle, and as soon as it reached the surface of the bark— 
elt its feet in fact— it flattened itself out at the point like 
P r ° osc ' s °f a. fly, into what is called an attachment 
i' SC * !,?\ next ste P was to P u t out a ‘sucker,’ a slender 
, v ic , starting from the centre of my attachment disc, 
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pierced through the bark, right into the growing wood of 
the tree, lhat was my first year’s work. Now' listen to 
what came next : when the winter was over, the branch, 
in which my sinker was, began its year’s growth, its annual 
ring of wood cells you know, thus building up a wall round 
my intruding rootlet. It was as if they said, ‘Now you’re 
here we’ll keep you a prisoner ; ’ and they did. My sinker 
remained stationary, whilst the wood grew higher and higher 
round it. It was bearable the first year, but I should soon 
have been buried alive if it had gone on much longer, if 
I had not had a means of ‘ stretching my legs,’ so to speak, 
and this is how I managed to do so. At the base of my 
sinker is a zone, or belt of cells, and, as the woody wall 
grows, this belt grows too, widening out into a bigger ring, 
and thus giving my sinker room to extend its rootlets also, 
only, as they must follow the direction of this belt, they 
have to grow in a perpetual sort of merry-go-round, or, 
as botanists describe it, in a peripheral direction. In the 
second year this belt of cells produces lateral ramifications, 
or side branchings, called cortical or bark roots, because 
these rootlets of mine all run close together under the cortex, 
or bark of the part of the tree they have invaded. In their 
turn, these bark rootlets send out their yearly sinkers, and 
thus they manage to keep pace with the growth of the 
wood surrounding them. Whilst they are thus spreading 
inside the branch, they are working hard to collect food for 
my stem, which is developing meanwhile on the outside, for 
though, as I have shown you, I don’t grow into the woody 
part of the host-tree upon which I reside, yet I must own 
that my roots suck up all the nourishing juices they can 
from their surroundings. A garden rake is a very good 
illustration of the way my roots grow inside the branch on 
which they settle. The straight bit of wood, at the top of 
the rake, stands for my cortical roots, or side-branchings, 
whilst the teeth of the rake represent my sinkers,— and here 
I must end, but I hope when you see my pearls mingling 
with the holly’s rubies in ‘ Father Christmas' ’ crown, you 1 
give a kindly thought to my brave, hard-working itt e 
rootlets, shut up inside their wooden cells, and compe 
to dance a perpetual merry-go-round to save t iei..se ves 
from being buried alive. Good-bye. 
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“ and weVe n0t y /V heard 

n Bid sneak so we shall have to attend his lecture 
to-morrow! before stepping over the border into stemland. 
Mr Matter-of-Fact will kindly supply us with his questions 

at once.” 

“Certainly,” said that gentleman. 


QUESTIONS. 

i. What name is given to the roots of Dahlias ? Describe 
them. 

Whence does the Ivy derive its name r 
Describe what is meant by air-roots. 

Give the history of the Ivy’s early life. 

What is the Mistletoe called, and why ? 

Describe what is meant by a “ Sinker.” 

What are cortical roots, and where do they run ? 
Answers to be sent to Miss P. Allen, Ileden, Bonchurch, 
by August 28th. 

New Members. — Hawthorn and Ethelwyn Robertson, James 
G. Dixon and Ilonora G. Sneyd. 

The following Members have sent in answers, and have 
received marks accordingly, viz. : — 

Div. I. Margaret Bulley (4), Faith Venables (4), Bernard 
Ward (6), Winifred Grice (6), Susan Venables (6), M. C. 
Ashwell (5), E. M. Ashwell (4), Jessie Vickers (5), Madeline 
Graham Watson (6), Honora Sneyd (4), May Lewis (5), 
Eileen Colies (5), Alexander Colies (6), Joan Campion (6). 

Div. Tl. Clare Pelly (4), Georgina Smith (5), Iole 
Mac Donnell 6), Maud Vickers (5), Phyllis Murray (6), Edith 
Samuel (6), \ era Dawson (5), James Dixon for 6 papers (18), 
Dorothea Steinthal (5), Esme Graham Watson (6), Lilias 
Summers (5), Hawthorn Robertson (5), Dorothy Senior (5), 
o a Goddard (4), ( rrace Lawrence (4), Kathleen Hosking (3)’ 
tv. . Jessie Smith 6), Kathleen Sandbach (5), Hester 
• andbach (5) Emily Vickers (5), Jack Vickers (5), Eva 
u son ( 6 „ Marjorie Halford (6), Dorothy Mayall (6), Cicely 

Dor Tb \ Ethelw Y n Robertson (5), Kathleen Colies (6), 
othy Ker (5), Janet Brooke (6), Esther McNeill (5)* 
Eorna Lawrence (5). 


BOOKS. 


. 4 //W Psychology , an Introduction to the Principle and Practice 
0/ Education by J McLellan, and Professor J. Dewey 

(Educational Publishing Co., Boston). 

We rejoice in the appearance of this exceedingly practical volume. 
By practical we do not mean that here we have the art of teaching as 
separated from the science of the mind, but that the latter study is 
singularly free from formation and pedantry, and made available for 
the help of those, whether teachers or parents, who have children to 
bring up Ihe Psychology is based on the works of Professor John 
Dewey. The application to every day uses we owe to Dr. McLellan, 
director of normal schools for Ontario. A philosophic student will not 
rejoice in this volume ; a want of exactness in thought and expression 
will, every now and then, jar upon him. 


Choix de Petits Drames et de Contes , tires de Berquin (2s. 3d, 
Hachette & Co). This is a collection from the works of Berquin, 
well-known in France as the children’s friend, from the title of one of 
his books. The little plays are highly moral, and each is intended to 
teach its own lesson. In fact, Maria Edgeworth might have written 
the whole series. We name Miss Edgeworth, for perhaps she alone 
among British authors could have infused the piquancy and brightness 
which the French contrive to throw into what might well have been 
tedious “ moralities.” One or two of the titles give an idea of the 
character of the plays : La Vaniti Punie ; Si les Hommes ne te voient 
pas , Dieu te voit ; etc. Something for Christmas for the little folks 
to get up, might easily be arranged from one of these dramas. 


Messrs. Hachette send us specimens of a series, Theatre hran£aise, 
of clever and numerous plays, adapted by their purity of tone and expression 
for reading in schools and families. One of the main objects of this 
series, say the publishers, is to enable young students to acquire, in a 
most interesting way, a sound knowledge of colloquial and idiomatic 
French. The lively dialogues, with their amusing witticisms, that occur 
in the comedies, are calculated to impress both words and instruction very 
forcibly. Price per volume, in paper covers, 9 d. 


Un Cousin de Passage , by H. de Bornier (edited by S. Bartlett, b.sc.- 
examiner in French to the College of Preceptors). \\e oannot e . 
characterize this little play than in the words of the e itor . ^ . 

that this sparkling little comedy is the work of Viscomte Henri de < 

the author of la Fille de Roland, Les Noces d> Attila etc., who has 
so to say, become the titular laureate of the Frenc i ca emy, an 

whom this select body lately opened wide its learne oors, is, in 1 , 

a sufficient guarantee of its possessing all the crispness an nu 
have deservedly placed its author high among tie es wn ers 


